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LETTERS from the Members 


HANK you very much for your 

letter in which you outlined your 

ideas for the lay-out and equipment of 
a schoo! publications office. 

I hope we shall be able to put.some 
of them into practice. May I also say 
that we are very much interested in the 
new type of school journalism pro- 
posed by Mr. Greenawalt’s committee 
and hope to make at least a start in co- 
operating with other schools in this 
nation-wide program. 

H. F.—N. Y. 

This letter refers to a request 
for information concerning the 
lay-out and equipment for a school 
publications office. A diagram and 
description for such appeared in 
the October, 1932, “School Press 

Review,” written by Fred C. Kend- 

rick, Director of Publications, 

Greenville, S. C., High School. 

The diagram was loaned by Miss 

Helen E. Blaisdell, adviser to “The 

Southerner” of South High 

School, Minneapolis, Minn., and 

shows the floor plan of their of - 

fice and recitation room 
The reference to Mr. Greena- 


walt is in respect to the “United 
Front Program” launched through 
the C. S. P. Advisers Association 
and in which nearly 150 schools 
are now co-operating. 


INDLY inform me whether it 
would be considered an adven- 
tage or a disadvantage in the C. S. P. 
A. Contest for our newspaper to print 
cartoons which are drawn by profes- 
sionals and purchased from a com- 
pany. Also, please let us know if it 
is to the credit of the publication in 
the Contest to include cartoons drawn 
by members of the staff itself. 
S. E.—N. Y. 
The C. S. P. A. is opposed to 
including in the school publication 
any material not prepared by the 
student body or staff. The only 
justification for a school publica- 
tion is the fact that it is an educa- 
tional project closely allied with 
the activities of the school and pre- 
pared by, for and of the student 
body. You will find innumerable 
opportunities to buy cuts, car- 
toons, feature services and boiler 
plate and if you took advantage 
of all of them there would be no 
space lett for your regular student 
writing. Every newspaper editor 
faces the same problem. He re- 
ceives many times the amount of 
news he can print all prepared for 


his use but usually it consists of 
matter of greater interest to the 
seller than to those who are ulti- 
mately to be its readers. Our only 
diversion from this practice is in 
the matter of cuts or copy for the 
advertising section. The reason for 
that is obvious. 

As for work by your students, 
it receives the full credit and 
commendation of the C. S. P. A. 
and if you can illustrate your pub- 
lication with cartoons drawn by 
members of your staff it is a mat- 
ter of great credit to your pub- 
lication. 

HAVE read the “School Press Re- 

view” with interest for many years 
and of course will continue to subscribe 
whatever the state of our finances. 
Another problem has just come to the 
surface in my school, namely, the 
ethics of leading children to falsify 
about circulation figures in order to 
get advertising. The same week the 
problem came to my attention I re- 
ceived information about copying or 
cheating in certain classes. When I 
raise the question, I am told my in- 
terest in the publication is not in the 
business field. Can one legitimately 
change an actual circulation into an es- 
timated reader circulation and be fair 
to the advertiser? Or am I too old 
fashioned to want morals in school 
activities? 
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If the activities of the school press 
field are to develop advisers who will 
falsify facts and encourage the young 
people under their charge to do like- 
wise we ought to shut up shop and call 
it quits. Naturally, it never occurred 
to us that such a problem would arise 
but we have come to learn that the 
dangers from within are greater than 
those from without. Such activities 
bring about their own downfall. We 
have a great deal of faith in the un- 
written code of morals of the young 
people of today and we are convinced 
that the teachers who advocate such 
practices will not long hold their ad- 
viserships or the esteem of their stu- 
dents. 

S. B.—N. Y. 
NCLOSED is our check for mem- 
bership in the C. S. P. A. and sub- 
scription to the “School Press Review” 
we are sending you copies of our 
publication as they appear. We have 
begun the year with an enthusiastic 
and hard working staff. We wish for 
C. S. P. A. the most successful year in 
its history. We feel that your Asso- 
ciation affords motivation and inspira- 

tion for our Journalism Club. 

K. T.—Arkansas 

Our thanks for the kind words 

we hope to live up to all ex- 

pectations. 


HE pupils, Miss C and my- 
self send you thanks for your ef- 
forts on behalf of our little newspaper. 
Some day, if we keep at it long enough, 
we may be able to produce a publica- 
tion similar to those magnificent sam- 
ples which you sent us. In the mean- 
time, because we are few in number 
and cramped in quarters, with a strictly 
limited school day entirely occupied by 
classes, we have not succeeded in im- 
proving on our little eight-page sheet. 
I am interested in the mechanics 
of the paper and have succeeded in 
training a group of four to proof-read. 
After a few more discussions we may 
be able to persuade the printer to give 
us what we want. 
J. D—N. Y. 
Patience has been described as a 
virtue and this elementary teacher 
in a large city school, typical of so 
many, needs it to carry on. Prog- 
ress in the school press field is slow 
and if the C. S. P. A. can help a 
bit here and there, particularly in 
encouraging those who are willing 
and trying to work out their 
problems, the Director is happy 
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Interpreting The News 


SHALL try to interpret the topic 

I have been asked to discuss. And 

in so doing I hope to bring out 
the difference between interpretation 
and editorial comment. 

There are scores of good definitions 
of the word news. It is a most com- 
prehensive word. It takes in not only 
the developments of our normal daily 
life, but it covers the past back to the 
days of the Syrians and the Egyptians. 
It also looks into the future. Yester- 
day, today and tomorrow furnish us 
with news. 

I noticed the other day that “Editor 
and Publisher,” the official organ of 
the profession, defined news as “cur- 
rent factual matter which gets printed.” 
As an illustration it contended that it 
was “cable news when Lady Astor, 
asked in the House of Commons why 
she did not wear silk stockings, said: 
‘Oh, Mr. Speaker, my honor and mod- 
esty are at stake—how does he know 
what stockings I wear’?” 

I shall not attempt to give a defini- 
tion of news. What is news to one 
editor may be put on the hook by an- 
other editor. 

Some editors consider comic strips as 
news. Some regard the newspaper in- 
complete unless it carries a daily 
fashion drawing. Some carry car- 
toons, humorous columns, cross-word 
puzzles and bridge features. ‘The 
New York Times” does not think these 
special features are part of the essen- 
tials necessary to the presentation of 
the daily news. Mr. Adolph Ochs 
made out a pretty good case for his 
policy when he published one of the 
outstanding newspapers not only of 
this country but of the whole world. 
On the other hand “The New York 
Daily News” has a much larger cir- 
culation than that of “The Times,” but 
it gives only a small fraction of the 
amount of news that Mr. Ochs’ paper 
carries. Then there is ““The Manches- 
ter Guardian,” England’s famous Lib- 
eral paper, with a circulation of less 
than 100,000, a powerful influence on 
the life of the country—no comics, few 
Pictures, almost all editorial workers 
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By ARTHUR S. DRAPER 


Editor, “The Literary Digest” 


graduates of Oxford, always on the 
right side of the ledger financially. 


OOD reporters are not easy to 

find. My idea of a good re- 
porter is a man who has a broad gen- 
eral knowledge of affairs, who has the 
ability to gain and keep confidences, 
who has a sense of proportion, who has 
enthusiasm for his work, who can put 
down in simple words an arresting ac- 
count of his findings. Some men have 
several of these qualities; the outstand- 
ing reporters have all of them. Of 
another day in journalism were Will 
Irwin, Richard Harding Davis, Frank 
Ward O’Malley, Lincoln Steffens, 
Frank H. Simonds, and Arthur Ruhl. 
All of them were star reporters. They 
dramatized their copy, but they kept 
to the facts. 

One rarely gets in the Hall of Fame 
of Journalism during one’s working 
days, and taking them by and large 
newspapermen are rather modest; I 
often think a bit too modest. Now 
that I am no longer in daily journalism 
I dare list the following as outstanding 
reporters: Alva Johnson, formerly on 
“The Times” and “The Herald Trib- 
une,” who writes personality pieces for 
“The New Yorker”; Russell Owen, 
who accompanied Admiral Byrd on his 
first expedition and now does feature 
articles for “The Times”; Jay Hay- 
den, who, along with several of his 
Washington colleagues, has been the 
recipient of an honorary Doctor of 


* 


Draws on Experience 
for Article 


ROM a wealth of experience 


as a daily newspaper reporter 
and staff member and then as the 
editor of one of America’s leading 
and best known weekly news maga- 
zines, Mr. Draper has given us an 
interpretation of his own methods 
and judgments as well as a succinct 
explanation of his topic. 


Laws degree from George Washing- 
ton University. Dr. Hayden writes 
for “The Detroit News.” Theodore C. 
Wallen, head of “The Herald Trib- 
une’s” Washington Bureau, is another 
in this group. I believe we have more 
good reporters today than we had 
twenty-five years ago. There is plenty 
of room for many more. In this 
period American journalism has made 
gigantic strides. 


OMPETITION was never keener 
than it is at the moment. Jour- 
nalism must keep progressing; there 
can be no slowing down. But before I 
elaborate on that point I want to say 
a word about interpretation. 


Three years ago Walter Lippmann 
brought out a book called “Interpreta- 
tions.” It was largely a reprint of his 
articles which are syndicated by “The 
Herald Tribune” to more than 100 
newspapers and bring him one of the 
largest incomes received by a writer in 
this country. Incidentally, it may be 
interesting to know that as a rule comic 
artists far outstrip even editors in earn- 
ing capacity. Mr. Lippmann is one of 
the outstanding interpreters of news. 
Aside from his keen knowledge of his- 
tory, of politics, of economics, his wide 
acquaintance among politicians and 
bankers and educators, he has a style 
which is so clear and limpid that he 
holds attention even when he is deal- 
ing with most abstract subjects. His 
is the type of news interpretation that 
our press has been a bit tardy in adopt- 
ing. Mark Sullivan, another syndicate 
writer, has been interpreting news for 
many years, dealing largely with na- 
tional affairs. He was a member of 
Mr. Hoover’s medicine ball family and 
enjoyed his confidence at all times. 
Recently Frank Kent, long a. staff 
writer on “The Baltimore Sun,” has 
become a syndicate writer handling do- 
mestic matters; he has a large follow- 
ing. Frank Simonds quit daily jour- 
nalism to do a syndicate feature on in- 
ternational questions. David Law- 
rence has been syndicating an interpre- 
tative article for many years. 


One 





UT these articles are what in jour- 

nalese are known as straight fea- 

ture articles. There is another group 

which I consider even more important. 

These articles are a nice mixture of 
news and its interpretation. 


Arthur Krock manages to produce 
a happy combination in “The Times.“ 
So does Ernest K. Lindiey, an intimate 
of the Roosevelt household, who writes 
for “The Herald Tribune.” Frey Es- 
sary gives readers of “The Baltimore 
Sun” something more than a flat pre- 
sentation of the news of the day. So 
does Charles Ross, who is Washington 
correspondent of “The St. Louis Post 
Dispatch.” Washington correspond- 
ence has improved greatly since the 
editors insisted on interpretation as 
well as news. 

Foreign correspondence has done 
much to bring about the marked im- 
provement in American journalism in 
recent years. With the great press as- 
sociations supplying an ever increasing 
amount of the details of developments 
abroad it was left to the special cor- 
respondents to interpret that news to a 
public, which, whether it wanted or not, 
began to appreciate that it must know 
something about events outside of their 
own borders. John Elliott, a graduate 
of Princeton and the Pulitzer School, 
has been writing from Berlin for “The 
Herald Tribune” for nearly ten years. 
Frederick T. Birchall, long the acting 
managing editor of “The Times,” has 
been doing a fine job of interpretative 
writing since he went to the Berlin of- 
fice of that paper. Leland Stowe won 
a Pulitzer prize for his correspondence 
from Paris for “The Herald Tribune.” 
Walter Duranty, who has left daily 
journalism, made an enviable record as 
an interpretative journalist in Moscow. 
American correspondence from the 
Far East has come along in a way to 
hearten any one who regards jour- 
nalism as one of the leading profes- 
sions—one that has more to do with 
peace and war than any other. Of 
course there are many other ways to 
interpret news in the daily press, but 
time does not permit me to go into 
further detail. 


F EW persons can find anything good 

that has come out of the greatest 
depression since a republic was set up 
in this land. Even after nearly five 
years of abnormal conditions there are 
many persons who cling desperately to 
the idea that we are going back to 
those free and easy days we enjoyed, 
one and all, before the Great Collapse. 
Many of us find it next to impossible 
to appreciate that we are passing 
through the greatest social revolution 
in the history of this country. Never- 
theless we are. 


Two 


But this country is seeking facts, the 
reading public is demanding more and 
more, and the interpretation of them 
as never before. Through the radio, 
with President Roosevelt, with the late 
Senator Long, with General Johnson, 
with Father Coughlin, with all impor- 
tant debates and discussions supplied 
over the air, the masses of this country 
are alive not only to the latest develop- 
ments here but elsewhere in the world 
—at Geneva, London, Paris, Berlin, 
Rome. The printed word has a new 
responsibility. I think you will agree 
that the eye rather than the ear is the 
more important in registering on the 
mind. But the ear is now keenly at- 
tuned. 


Y work in recent months has 
given me an opportunity to 
gauge American public opinion as I 
never had before. Our readers are 
prolific letter writers; they have time 
to put down their views. The public 


is alert; it is pressing; it is insistent; it 
wants facts; it wants an interpretation 
of them. 

Not only is this true of us who have 
lived through the trying periods of the 
last twenty years, but of the youth of 
our land and by youth I mean those 
now in our schools and colleges. As I 
look back I marvel at the strides that 
have been taken since I was a high 
school and college undergraduate. We 
took things as they came, figured that 
with a bit of luck we would get jobs 
when we finished. 

To me one of the finest things of the 
last three or four years has been the 
sporting way in which college grad- 
uates have played the game. 

I have been and always will be an 
optimist. I think we have a cham- 
pion team in the United States. I 
know we can win. The rules may 
have been changed a bit, but it is still 
the same game. I wish you the best 
of luck in the playing of it. 


eAll Columbian ... 
C. S. P .A. Posts New Award 


UCH interest has already been aroused by the “All-Columbian” 
announcement which is a unique departure in school press activi- 
ties. Open only to newspapers for 1936, it is expected to extend 

to magazines in 1937 and to yearbooks in 1937 or 1938. 


All are familiar with the selection of the All-American athletic 
teams. The selection of the “All-Columbian” newspapers will be some- 
what similar. Believing that a publication might excell in one field and 
not another, the judges in each of the regular Contest newspaper classi- 
fications will select one paper for each of the following items and the 
composite “All-Columbians” will be announced at the time of the annual 
Convention in March: 


Typography. 

Heads. 

News Stories. 

Editorials. 

Sports. 

Features (General). 

Creative Literary Work (other than features). 
Advertising. 


oN AVAWNS 


HIS will give each paper an additional chance to “place” in the 

annual C. S. P. A. publications ratings which are carried in all the 
great newspapers of the couniry. It further emphasizes the desire of the 
Association to bring to public notice more and more of the school pub- 
lications. A newspaper which might not be able to place high in the 
annual rating as a unit, will now be able to make a name for itself 
through a field which circumstances or an unusual staff set-up raises high 
above the general level. 


It is not necessary for the publication to specify a desire for entrance 
into this placing. It will be an automatic arrangement with the judges. 
It is hoped that this may be continued in future contests and that it will 
be of great benefit to all the membership. Its introduction at this time 
is in accordance with the plans of the C. S. P. A. for expanding its 
services to meet all possible needs for the school press field. 


The School Press Review 
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«WE ALODERNS” 


By LA RUE W. PIERCY 


Adviser of the “Reserve Record,” Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio 


HE conventional observer at the 

school newspaper display of the 

last Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association convention probably 
stopped with a mental jerk as his atten- 
tion was arrested by an occasional pa- 
per of distinctly different typography 
or of startlingly unusual make-up. For, 
scattered like rare flowers, amid the 
typographic array there blossomed a 
few specimens of the modern typog- 
raphy and the new style make-up. 


In all not more than fifty papers 
were dressed in the new sans serif types 
and a bare dozen or so had dared to 
break the bonds of convention and 
venture into the broader fields of fash- 
ion that flush-at-the-left headlines pre- 
sent. 


Thanks to the generosity of Mr. 
Joseph M. Murphy, the always cooper- 
ative head of the C.S.P.A., I have 
had the privilege of sorting over a file 
of the 800 entries and of examining 
more leisurely and exactingly those 
papers that evince the modern trend in 


typography. 
a that are good seem to me 


to stand out with some of that 
same smartness and attractiveness of 
attire that some of the finer magazines 
have in the past few years been attain- 
ing. The broad, simple form of the 
type faces unadorned by serifs lends a 
sharpness and clarity that makes the 
headlines stand out smartly. The type 
is trim and neat and attractive. ““Mod- 
ern” is the name one instinctively as- 
cribes to it. 

Unfortunately a mere use of sans 
serif type does not insure a high class 
typographic display in a paper. Any 
new typographic dress must be as care- 
fully planned and as skilfully arranged 
as a new gown, if it is to appear smart 
and attractive. 


IRST of all the material must be 

chosen carefully. Not all sans serif 
types adapt themselves pleasantly to 
the bunching effect of headline ar- 
rangement. Some are too heavy and 
present a black smear when massed to- 
gether. Others may be used in too 
light and spider-webby a face. 

But the real difficulties come in ar- 
rangement. Of course you can make 
all the typographic mistakes with a sans 
serif type that you can with any other. 
But a few specific pitfalls in experi- 
menting with modern face types ap- 
pear in a number of the papers. Some 
use modern face for some heads and a 
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Checks 800 Papers 
For Typography 


CCASIONALLY 


an earnest and careful soul 


one meets 
who is willing to collect materials, 
make his notes, sift and weigh his 
facts and give to expectant readers 
the results of his excursions into 
the realm of Mr. 
Piercy has done all these things. 


the unknown. 
His painstaking checking makes 
his article as authoritative as his 
interpretation is effective. 

His letter accompanying this ar- 
ticle reads as follows: ‘The deed is 
I have scanned the file of 
school newspapers you so gener- 


done. 


ously sent me, picked out those 
illustrating the point I was interest- 
ed in, and here is my article on the 
new typography as it now stands 
among school publications.” 


* 


left-over of their former type schedule 
for the rest of their heads, giving an 
unpleasant hybrid appearance. Some 
use letters with serifs for their lower 
decks, thus losing much of the distinc- 
tiveness that the headlines in all sans 
serif present. 

Those experimenting with the new 
headline arrangements also run into 
inconsistencies. Half of the dozen 
using the flush “no count” headlines 
have achieved a high tone of distinc- 
tiveness. In the others, some combine 
both styles of headlines on the page, 
or fail to arrange the lower decks ap- 
propriately. One here piles up eight 
lines of type for a three-deck No. 1 
head. The second deck would look 
better indented and cut to three lines, 
while the one-line third deck would be 
better discarded. Another fault is 
crowding the type too close. One of 
the distinctive features of the new ar- 
rangement is the use of white space. A 
bit between decks and between the head 
and the body type will help, especially 
when jim dashes have been eliminated. 
If you are running some heads flush, 
be consistent and run them all that way. 


Khem new type faces reached Amer- 
ica from Germany about 1929. 
Kabel and Futura were the first; Stellar 
was the first American serifless. By 
1932 the new type faces had found 


their place and were being used more 


and more. “The Columbia Spectator” 


was using both sans serif type and 
flush-to-the-left heads. In January, 
1932, this magazine carried an article 
by William B. Mayer of Franklin 
School, Newark, N. J., entitled “We 
Go Modern in Type” and explaining 
his paper’s typographic revolution. In 
the same year appeared the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association’s “Speci- 
men Headline Charts” including a 
schedule in Tempo Medium used by 
“The York High Weekly.” 

Modern typography in newspapers 
was given a boost in June, 1934, when 
“The Cleveland News” became the first 
large city daily to adopt the flush-to- 
the-left heads. “The New York Morn- 
ing Telegraph” had experimented with 
this arrangement in 1928 and a number 
of small papers had taken it up before, 
but “The News” pioneered among the 
larger papers. 

The influence of the metropolitan 
papers is clearly reflected in school 
paper typography. Now the school pa- 
pers taking up this modern dress are 
mainly centered about New York and 
Cleveland. Since the C.S.P.A. con- 
test a number of papers in this vicinity 
have changed to the modern typo- 
graphic arrangements and I know from 
conversations at the meetings of the 
Cleveland Association of Journalism 
Advisers that all are well pleased with 
the results. 


oe man’s heads, my printer in- 
dulgently calls the flush-to-the-left 
heads. They break away from the con- 
ventional rules of centered composition 
and extreme regularity. They banish 
much of the tyranny of typographic 
artificiality. They are based on the 
assumption that above all the headline 
is to say what you intend it shall say 
and not what will fit into a strictly lim- 
ited count of letters like a cross-word 
puzzle. It gives the headline writer a 
freedom of expression that is impossi- 
ble under the old system. 

Nor does the effect typographically 
antagonize the eye. Like the sans serif 
type, it has a straight, tailored, neat 
and simple appearance. The new ty- 
pography has its own fundamentals, 
which are simplicity, legibility, clarity, 
and motion. These it achieves by brev- 
ity, directness, the use of rules and 
implied vertical axes, flush arrange- 
ments, white space, and pictures. The 
flush arrangements give a more natural 
balance, create motion down the left 
side into the body of the story, and 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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The Editor Writes « 


AIMS OF A CONTEST 


“CT ONTESTS reveal the things which make a differ- 
ence,” stated Dr. Belmont Farley, Assistant Direc- 

tor of the Division of Publications of the N. E. A., 
during a talk to a group of teachers of English and advisers 
to school publications. 

Only too well do we realize the truth of Dr. Farley’s com- 
ment as we look back over the past eleven contests of the 
C. S. P. A. and prepare for the coming Twelfth Annual 
Contest and Convention. Given any group of school news- 
papers, magazines or annuals, printed or mimeographed, 
and one can see at a glance that certain publications stand 
out from their fellow-entries as clearly as milestones. 

Some of these differences are as evident as type, size, 
color or similar tangible distinctions can make them. Others 
stand out only after one sits down to read carefully what 
is written on the pages. The most difficult of all are those 
papers which stand out for reasons that only feeling or 
intuition can segregate but which are as evident in their dis- 
tinguishing characteristics as if they were printed on paper 
of a violent hue. 

A publication viewed alone, the center of all attraction, 
looms large to the eye of the observer. An adviser sees in 
the publication under his supervision the hands and faces, 
the work and problems, the struggles, the joys and the sor- 
rows that cumulatively piace it before its reading public 
and tempers judgment with sympathy and understanding. 
A judge, seeing the paper as a part of a group, and weigh- 
ing its possibilities with others in the field, takes his evidence 
and makes his decision with all the fairness and precision 
at his command. 

The next step is the reception of the decision by the staff, 
the school and the community and a comparison with other 


Four 


years and other work. The final phase is the study of the 
score by the staff and the adviser and the careful plans for 
subsequent issues and the ensuing year. 

9 . the things which make a difference” are there 
in black and white and it is the laudable aim of all who are 
in this game of producing school publications for the fun 
which there is in it, to make their paper “different,” and 
the hope of the C. S. P. A. that their wishes may soon be 


achieved. 
7 7 v 


ADVISER OR NOT... 


UCH time at the three day convention of college 
editors which met last month in New York was 
spent on the question of faculty advisership. At 

first glance it might seem discouraging to the man or woman 
who has put much time and effort into advising a school 
publication tu have his young hopefuls turn against him 
when the secondary school traces have been kicked aside. 
Most advisers could well use their time to their own per- 
sonal ends and achieve a measure of satisfaction that school 
publications work never achieves. But most, on the other 
hand, admit that there is drawing power to such work with 
its close contacts with youthful enthusiasm that no other 
pursuit could yield. 

A further receding of the account which is printed in 
another part of this issue reveals many encouraging fea- 
tures. These are definitely carry-overs from the secondary 
press field. The objection to remuneration, the point sys- 
tem of awards, the selection of the staff, all bear close re- 
semblance to many a high school publication problem. 

Of course, the fact that much of this was learned from 
their secondary school experiences would hardly be ad- 
mitted by the college editors, but we only know what we 
see by the record. 

This column has mentioned the need for caution and 
patience in dezling with the school press field and the 
present item indicates its wisdom. We have been next door 
to a college newspaper ever since this work started. We 
know how marvelous is the transition from the point of 
view of the ex-high school staff member to the present col- 
lege publication staff member. We have looked and learned 
and we still have hope that the years we have spent at this 
work are not being spent in vain. 

A few more and shall we see the result in the commercial 


field? We are confident we shall. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


NEW publication entitled the “Education Digest” 

has recently been issued which contains condensa- 

tions of noteworthy articles taken from the leading 
professional and lay publications. The Editorial Advisory 
Board of this new magazine is made up of eighteen of the 
leading educators of the nation. A survey of 20,000 edu- 
cators, made before publication, disclosed a universal in- 
terest in such a magazine. The “Education Digest” is of 
the popular small size which fits into the coat pocket with- 
out folding. The editorial offices are in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Another publication in the same catagory is “Educational 
Abstracts” for “both American and foreign literature.” 
This will be issued bi-monthly, omitting one issue during 
the summer, and each issue will contain about eighty pages. 
The size of this publication will be about 7% by 10% 
inches and each issue will carry approximately 250 abstracts. 
Editorial offices are at 230 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

“The School Press Review” has placed these publications 


upon its mailing list. 
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Virginia 
HE annual convention of the 
Southern Interscholastic Press As- 
sociation was held November 22 and 
23 at Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Va. 

The delegation from “The Orange 
and Black” of Lonaconing, Md., High 
School, included Arthur F. Smith and 
Miss Mary Esther Smith, advisers to 
the publication. Your editor recalls a 
delightful visit with them on a steamer 
trip down the Potomac last summer. 

Dr. Francis P. Gaines, president of 
Washington and Lee University, dis- 
cussed education for journalism. Mark 
Ethridge, publisher of the Richmond, 
Virginia, “Times Dispatch,” spoke on 
the newspaper and society. 

Other speakers and subjects were: 
Sylvan Hoffman, “New Opportunities 
in Journalism;” George McManus, 
“Uses of the Cartoon;” C. C. Harvey, 
“The School Newspaper.” 

A motion picture featuring news- 
paper subjects was included in the pro- 
gram which also included round table 
discussions and group meetings. Quill 
and Scroll chapter of Maury High 
School, Norfolk, Virginia, was host at 
the banquet. 


Indiana 
By GENEVA SENEFELD, 
Editor-in-chief, “Arsenal Cannon,” 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


rape opinion is manufactured by 
the press of Europe,” stated Leland 
Stowe in his address, “The European 
Versus the American Press,” at the 
opening session of the joint convention 
of the Indiana High School Press As- 
sociation and the Indiana Journalistic 
Teachers’ and Advisers’ Association at 
Franklin College in October. Mr. 
Stowe has been foreign correspondent 
of “The New York Herald-Tribune” 
for the past nine years; is president of 
the Anglo-American Press Association, 
Paris, France; author of the book, 
“Nazi Means War;” and winner of the 
Pulitzer prize in 1930 for the best ex- 
ample of foreign correspondence. 
Faculty advisers and delegates were 
guests of the college Y. W. C. A. at 
a tea in the art gallery of the school 
Thursday evening, where a traveling 
art exhibit representing outstanding 
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Press Associations 


Send in your programs for announcement 
and for record in this section.—Editor’s 


note. 


work of well-known Indiana artists was 
on display. 

At the convocation, Friday morning, 
Herbert R. Hill, assistant managing ed- 
itor of “The Indianapolis News,” spoke 
on “All Work and Some Play.” ‘“Re- 
member,” he emphasized, “that jour- 
nalism is like a pyramid. There is a 
lot of room at the bottom but very little 
at the top.” 

Classes in newspaper and journalism 
problems were conducted by well- 
known professors and Indiana journal- 
ists throughout Friday. “Creative Writ- 
ing,” “Poetry,” and “Photography” 
were the subjects of new classes intro- 
duced into the convention this year. 
Saturday morning round table discus- 
sions were headed by Miss Cora Mor- 
ton of Norwood, Ohio, and Myron 
McCurrie, professor of English, Frank- 
lin College. Critical service was ren- 
dered to representatives of high schools 
whose publications were entered in the 
contest sponsored by the association. 
Victor R. Portmann, professor of jour- 
nalism of the University of Kentucky, 
and Miss Morton served as the critics. 

Miss Ella Sengenberger of Technical 
High School, Indianapolis, led the dis- 
cussion on revising the course of study 
for journalism classes at one of the 
meetings of the Indiana Journalistic 
Teachers’ and Advisers’ Association on 
Friday. 

Following the convention banquet 
C. Walter McCarty, managing editor 
of “The Indianapolis News” spoke on 
“Hoosiers in Journalism.” For the clos- 
ing general meeting of the convention 
six staff members of “The Indianapolis 
Star” gave a symposium on newspaper 
problems, with Claude Mahoney, fea- 
ture writer, as chairman. 

Harry May, executive secretary of 
both organizations for the past two 
years and a senior at Franklin College, 
resigned his position. Richard Hend- 
ricks, a junior at Franklin College and 
assistant to the executive secretary, was 
named executive secretary for the year 


1935-36. 


Arkansas 


Mw than fifty sponsors of school 
papers and friends of high school 
journalism gathered in the Little Rock 
High School November 8, for the first 
journalism section meeting of the Ark- 
ansas Education Association. The pro- 


gram and other arrangements were in 
charge of Mrs. Katherine Brink and 
Mrs. Helen Hall of the Little Rock 
faculty. Mrs. Brink, who during the 
past year was president of the Journal- 
ism Advisers’ Association, deserves 
credit for getting journalism represen- 
tation in the A. E. A. 

The “Arkansas High School Press 
Association,’ November Bulletin, a 
nine-sheet mimeographed publication, 
carried the news of the meeting as well 
as school press news for the state. It 
is a newsy publication, gives all the 
news straight from the shoulder with- 
out frills or foibles and could well be 
emulated in other states and communi- 
ties. 


New Jersey 


HE New Jersey Publications Ad- 

visers’ Association held a breakfast 
meeting in conjunction with the N. J. 
Elementary School Press Association 
on Saturday, November 9, at the Hotel 
Jefferson, Atlantic City. This was like- 
wise held in connection with the annual 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. A feature was an invitation to the 
elusive principals to attend, which they 
did in goodly numbers. Principals are 
sympathetic and understanding but 
very, very busy. If the paper is a fail- 
ure or doesn’t come out on time they 
know it, but if it goes along according 
to schedule they believe it can be pro- 
duced as Magician John Mulholland, 
of national fame, can turn a blank 
sheet of paper into a printed sheet. He 
did this at one Convention under the 
heading, “Why Bother With the 
Printer?” 

Florence B. Barber of Woodbury, 
president; Ray S. Michael of Trenton, 
vice-president; and Spencer B. Ames of 
Elizabeth, secretary -treasurer, were 
there and spoke as well as several of 
the leading advisers and principals of 
the state. The Director of the C. S. P. 
A. also addressed the gathering and 
Mr. Lambert Greenawalt of York, Pa., 
outlined the United-Front Program of 
the C. S. P. Advisers’ Association. 
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4 hb Paterson, N. J., High Schools 


acted as hosts to the annual con- 
vention of the North Jersey Scholastic 
Press Association for the first time in 
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A PAGE OF POETRY 


L DELATOR” of Cheltenham 

Township High School, Elkins 

Park, Pa., has supplied the poetry 
for the current issue of the “Review.” 
Through the kind cooperation of Mr. 
Albert E. Weston, the adviser, and 
members of his staff this page was 
made up. All the poems came from 
“El Delator” because the selection was 
made early in the autumn and ex- 
changes were few and far between. 
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Lost Rapture 
Every day the blue, the breathless skies 
Fill my heart with brilliant wonder 
And with tears, my eyes. 


But otherwise I go with even tread; 

No lament for summer that is dead, 
And in my heart no complementary red 
To merge, to surge and blow 

With overtones of Autumn’s glow. 


Other years I could not sleep at night 

For eagerness, could not work at day 
for fright 

Of so much joy, such hard and holy 
light! 


An earnest costly happiness I had at 
most, 

But oh, can I so soon have reached the 
coast of it 

To live forever with the shrunken 
boast of it? 


—Nancy Wolf. 
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For MaryAnn 
I found a white-sheathed thing 
I could not name 
Under the purple dusk. 
I smoothed its wings 
And taught it flight; 
Far, far it soared beyond the bars 
That man can think, 
With passports for the farthest stars; 
It was a flame— 
It learned to sing 
And rose above the night. 
All gold it was, save scarlet 
Where my fingers touched its side, 
(Dear scarlet that the glorious 
Plumage could not hide!) 
And yet so frail its radiance 
A wind has torn its feathers each apart; 
It is the crimson that I treasure 
At the altars of my heart! 

—Nancy Wolf. 
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To a Young Author 


Freedom! all yours to possess. 
Let flow from your pen 
The world’s happiness, 
Untouched by sordid men— 


Six 


Wonder, health, and love. 
In thy innocence true 
Write unchecked like the dove, 


Soaring across God’s heaven blue. 


Most of all, oh free and childish one, 
Let your art be your goal! 

Suffer none to dampen, disillusion; 
Keep free your untainted soul! 


—Jean Welchons. 
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“The White Monkey” 
A child sat down to read a book— 
One that would made her think of 
beautiful things. 
Instead she read, in her believing way, 
“Life is a cigarette to be smoked—and 
thrown away.” 


A woman laid down that book— 
For the first time she heard the metallic 
ring. 
—Jean Welchons. 
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Description of a Silhouette 
white 
as the sail of an ancient ship 
in the distance; 
curving and wind-filled, gleaming in 
sunlight 
against a still blue sky 
pure, dull white 
afloat the etched steel waters 


black 

as the graceful wing of a sea gull 

swooping downward toward those 
waters— 

uncertain grey to clear-cut blackness 

in all the 

dazzling brilliance of noonday— 


white 

as the teeth of a gypsy dancer 

set in red lips and brown skin and 
jewels; 

flashing and white 

in the shadowy reds of the campfire 


black 

as the jet of a curving eyelash 

curled on a pallid cheek; 

lowered and raised 

with the practiced ease of an artist. 
—Georgie Magargal. 
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To. 


Youth had love and joy to give. 
I was a child, but madly flung 
Myself into the current wild— 


I grew too old. __ but, you are young. 


I grew too old; you could not see 
The laughing promise in my eyes— 


You thought that I was mocking you— 
I loved your being young—and wise. 


You were so young, you could not feel 
The tenderness behind my smile— 
I grew too old. __ oh, far too old! 
But dear I loved you all the while. 
—Georgie Magargal. 
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Master of Dancing 

He is whirling so fast, so furiously that 
the dust from the stage rises up- 
wards in the shaft of gold from 
the spotlight, 

Now crouching so low, then lithely 
springing upward and _ landing 
without a sound upon the floor 
beneath. 

Whirling gaily, happily, around on tip 
toes, he vainly tries to ascend the 
high vaulted arch of the hall. 

Slowly, as if stealing from some strange 
spirit haunting him with its ghostly 
memory, 

He pirouettes, leaps, and with a grace- 
ful curtsy exits behind the curtains. 

At last, rest—quiet, no costume, no 
make-up, no applause, but rest— 
Rest in a mad-house. Just thoughts 
for the dancer-Nijinsky. 

—Betty Stern. 


Hungry Boy-+-Diet 
Sister + Feast= 


The boy ignored the teacher’s 
insistent demands that he “pay 
attention!” 

He ignored the girl across the 
aisle who smiled so sweetly. 

He ignored his boy friend 
who had something important 
to tell him. 

He was hungry! 

Lunch time was nearly here. 

It seemed ages before he was 
finally seated in the lunch 
room. 

Was he hungry! 

But his lunch, what had hap- 
pened to it? It contained two 
dainty sandwiches, a_ cookie, 
and a small, red apple. Where 
were his usual 5 or 6 sand- 
wiches, 4 or 5 cookies, and the 
big apple? 

There was only one answer. 
He had made a terrible mistake 
and taken his sister’s dainty 
lunch instead of his own. 

ye 2. = 
A front page box from “Polaris 


Weekly,” North High, Minneapolis. 
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GET AFTER THE PETS! 


_ HERE are more than teachers’ pets 
around the school, or, if not actu- 
ally in the school, intimately associated 
with its student body. Perhaps it is be- 
cause the most obvious things are easi- 
est overlooked that no assignments 
have been passed out on the subject 
of “pets”. If the average editor or 
feature writer looks over the files of his 
publication carefully he will notice that 
few if any stories have appeared on the 
many and curious pets that people of 
school age are accustomed to collect- 
ing or attaching to themselves. 


Some stories may have been over- 
looked, but during the last school year 
your editor read through the thousands 
of copies of the member publications 
mailed to the office to find the material 
for each issue of the “Review.” Com- 
ing across a story on the pet of a stu- 
dent he realized it was a novel feature 
and tucked it away thinking that soon 
he would have a plentitude from which 
to prepare this article. He was amazed 
to note that during the entire year from 
September to June, only three ap- 


peared! 
A FEW years ago when this editor 
was taking a course in govern- 
ment, an instructor, in one of those 
rare moments when a mild story is told 
to illustrate a point, brought home the 
weaknesses of the personal property 
taxes in most of the states by saying 
that in one mid-western state the tax 
declarations revealed that there was 
only one watch owned by the several 
millions of people living in that popu- 
lous area! If we may apply the same 
thought to pets, as revealed through 
the student publications of the country, 
we may be rightfully amazed at the 
lack of interest of our young people 
in their leisure hour playmates. 


On the eve of the anniversary of the 
discovery of America, October 11, 
1934, “The Peoria Opinion” of Peoria, 
Ill., High School, broke the ice with 
a front page box, as follows: 

FOUR PUPPIES AWAIT 

FATE—HOME OR DEATH 

Four little airdale-police puppies 

are anxiously waiting—waiting for 

some kind persons to come and take 
them to nice warm, cozy homes. 

At the corner of Corrington and 

N. Sheridan road, at Delmar Glen 
real estate office, 11 pups were born 
recently. Seven have been taken, and 
unless some kind persons coine soon, 
these four little dogs will have their 
lives snuffed out. 


Here’s a good chance to get a pet 
and have a real pal. 
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FROM widely separated schools came 
the next two stories and, oddly 
enough, both were printed on the same 
day. “The Russ” of San Diego, Cal., 
High School, carried a two-column, 
front page cut of “Goldie”, the pet cat 
of one of its students, who had been 
hurt in an accident, posing in a chair 
and holding out a leg in splints. The 
accompanying story, written in feature 
style, bore a two-column head of its 
own. Here it is: 


‘Goldie,’ Hiller’s Feline Auto Crash 
Victim, Hobbles Around on Crutch 
By Margaret Hildreth 


At last the ordeal was over. “‘Gold- 
ie” tried out his new crutch with 
faltering steps. Finally he seemed to 
get on to the knack of handling the 
crutch-like splint, and now he hob- 
bles around on it like a veteran. 

You see, “Goldie,” the pet cat of 
Charles “Boomer” Hayes, junior B, 
was in an automobile accident and 
suffered a broken shoulder and a 


fractured leg. 

“He dragged himself home some- 
how, and we rushed him off to the 
Walter G. Oliver,” 


related his master. 


veterinary, Dr. 


Doctor Oliver said that very few 
cats survive this operation; however, 
‘Goldie’ has progressed well and is 
on the road to recovery. 


All day long he lies in his im- 
promptu hospital bed, a rabbit hutch 
in the corner of the yard. But there 
is no danger of his getting lonesome. 
His best pal, “Blackie,’”’ a member of 
the “Boomer” cat householc, 
with him 


stays 
with 
“Goldie” strapped in his uncomfort- 


and _ = sympathizes 


able cast and crutch-like splint. 


Mrs. Lvsle W. 
Withington of 4360 Hermosa way, 


Boomer’s aunt, 


owns the blond cat which will cele- 
the first 
birth this year. 

Friends leaving California gave 
Mrs. Withington “Goldie” and Boom- 
er and she has brought him up along 
with their dog, “Queen”, and four 


brate anniversary of his 


other felines. 

“Goldie’s” 
given him at his birth, is Lightning- 
Rod “Goldie” O’Brien, but to Boom- 


er and 


full name, which was 


all those who are well ac- 
quainted with this pet, he is just 
“Goldie.” 


HEN from “The Spotlight”, Gun- 
nison County, Colorado, High 
School, comes the following story, a 


two-column, front page feature: 


Collecting, Caring for, and 
Training Pets Proves Interesting 
Hobby for Junior Girl 
By Harriet White 
My hobby is working with animals. 
I love pets of all kinds and gather a 
good many during the summer 
months; then when school starts they 


But 


one pet which I didn’t turn loose this 


must all be turned loose again. 


year is a baby chipmunk. 

“Chip,” as I call him, was very 
tiny when I got him and had to be 
fed milk every three hours from an 
eyedropper. Sitting on his hind legs 
he would take the end of the dropper 
in his front feet and draw the milk 
from the tube. Since he has grown 
older he has learned to eat almost 
any kind of vegetables, fruit and 
candy. 

Because he does not like to have 
other people feed him, I brought him 
down to the cabin with me when I 
started to school. He dislikes strang- 
ers and grunts if they come too close, 
and if they dare touch him, Chip 
shows them he’s as “bit as 
bark.” 

Some of the other pets that I have 
had are magpies, blackbirds and wild 
rabbits. Besides these I always have 


a dog and a number of horses. 


much 


HE three stories reprinted here 

are all that we found in the several 
thousand school newspapers we read 
during the 1934-35 school year. But 
while we are on the topic two more in- 
cidents may serve to illustrate our point. 
One evening last year when your editor 
was entering a post office he met a 
widely known newspaper man who said 
he had come to mail a letter to his 


‘mother who would have a birthday 


anniversary the next day. “By the 
way,” he said, “I received a letter from 
home this morning and my mother was 
telling me about her poodle dog. I 
know most people think little of poodle 
dogs but at the same time they do give 
a great deal of comfort and amusement 
to many old people. So I sat down 
and wrote an editorial on poodle dogs 
and took it in to my chief somewhat 
apologetically but telling him how I 
happened to do it. He read it through 
without comment, smiled as he finished, 
and said, ‘Well, we haven’t had an edi- 
torial on poodle dogs before so we 
might as well start now. We'll run it’. 
And he did. It’s in tonight’s paper and 
a copy of it is here in this letter home.” 

A few months after the school papers 
stopped printing pet stories, the “Gold- 
fish Bowl,” the 6x9 inch, two column, 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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Editorials of Wide Appeal 


ELECTED by Mr. Charles Aus- 
% lander, faculty adviser, and mem- 

bers of the staff of “The Liberty 
Bell” of Thomas Jefferson High 
School, New York City, because “they 
seem to have wide appeal even though 
they were written as the need arose,” 
these editorials are presented here as 
examples of current studen< editorial 
writing which should be studied and 
analyzed by all editors. 
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Need for Thrift 
A TENSE fever of instability is grip- 


ping the world’s foundation today. 
Great powers, gigantic commercial en- 
terprises and the common citizens are 
being rocked by the repercussions. 
This is the chaotic scene into which 
thousands of students annually grope 
their way, woefully lacking the most 
potent of all stabilizers—the habit of 
thrift. 

The spirit of planning for future 
needs and for wise sacrifice of petty 
pleasures—both of which demand a 
youthful inculcation—invariably is as- 
sociated with success. Saving does not 
mean the mere possession of a bank 
book wtih pretty red letters in it. It 
holds the deeper significance of self. 
respect and the ability to de something 
real for our parents and for ourselves. 

The depression has not lifted the 
premium on quality. The youth who 
has a will and cun back it up with cash 
still cuts a niche for himself. Jeffer- 
son’s bank record is commendable, but 
there is room for a vast improvement. 
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Football—A Challenge 
senor the G. O. Council has passed 


a resolution endorsing football in 
Jefferson the figures presented by Dick 
Hylan, former Stanford halfback, in 
the current “Reader’s Digest” assume 
a new significance for us. 

Mr. Hylan stated that out of a total 
of forty-two football deaths in 1931, 
forty occurred in high school and sand 
lot games. Every fatality in 1932 was 
derived from the same source and a 
similar ratio persisted in 1933 and 1934. 
In contrast not one professional league 
player has ever been killed. 

Obviously the immature physical de- 
velopment of the young student is an 
important factor in these accidents. In- 
adequate training facilities ranks a 
close second as a cause for injuries, 
but Jefferson need have little fear on 
that score since we allocate more funds 
for football supplies and tuition than 
to any other sport in the school—even 
to the point where other activities have 


Eighr 


to be sacrificed. 

Yet the game has intrinsic value for 
school life. Rapture akin to patriotism 
flares up in every spectator at the gain 
of a yard or the conversion of a kick, 
for this is their team contesting the 
honor of the school in a manly way 
upon a green field far from the stodgi- 
ness of the classroom. 

Here therefore is an important prob- 
lem for the faculty and student body 
which our principal, Dr. Elias Lieber- 
man, will have to solve soon—namely, 
the future status of football in Jeffer- 
son. 
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Brawn Plus Brain 


IX a report of a survey of I. Q.’s of 
500 students conducted over a pe- 
riod of four years at Washington High 
School, Indianapolis, it was discovered 
that the athletes had a higher intelli- 
gence rating than their more sedentary 
colleagues. Upon the surface this seems 
2n amazing revelation, but after deeper 
reflection the reasons become obvious. 

All life is poised on a delicate scale 
whose balance determines the degree of 
richness. The student who devotes his 
attention to one particular subject 
causes his other abilities to hang on 
him more like flabby muscle than virile 
benefits. In most cases the non-athletes 
tend to become so attached to petty 
buffonery that they lose taste for their 
books as well as for sports. 

However, joining the football team 
will not ensure a passing mark in 
geometry. That can only be obtained 
by discarding frivolities, adopting a 
balanced scheme for work and play, 
and by rounding our characters into 
versatile patterns. 
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Movies Come of Age 
so a happy combination of 


fortuitous circumstances! 
1832—Daguerre discovers how to re- 
tain an image on a piece of metal cov- 
ered with a silver iodide solution . . . 
1869—celluloid, a new synthetic sub- 
stance, becomes known . . . 1879— 
Edison gives the electric bulb to a 
startled world .. . 1886—pictures actu- 
ally move or seem to move. . . 1926— 
they are made to talk as well. 

But not until Max Reinhardt’s pro- 
duction of Shakespeare’s “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” against a superb 
background of Mendolssohn’s music 
did these pictures begin to move and 
talk in a vital and significant way of 
their own. 

At last a generalissimo of the theatre 
has so marshalled the artistic and scien- 


tific forces at his command as to make 
the “movies” come of age and into 
their own as a creative force. Instead 
of imitating the legitimate stage or 
stooping to emotionalism or sentiment- 
alism, Max Reinhardt has given the 
“movies” the wings of intelligence and 
imagination on which to soar to new 
and rare heights of ultimate perfection. 
7 7 7 
War and Peace 


_ “war lords” are sharpening 
their swords in preparation for 
another conflict. Again the dread four 
horsemen of the Apocalypse are ready 
to ride forth upon the world at the 
command of a few greedy interests to 
sow death and destruction in the ranks 
of men. 

The lessons of twenty years ago have 
been completely forgotten, together 
with the frightful realization of the 
meaning of war. The nations of the 
world are once more ready to prove 
that might makes right by the power 
that lies in the sacrifice of all the prog- 
ress and culture at their command. 

We cannot influence the nations of 
the world. But America’s builders— 
its workers, educators, merchants, 
statesmen, and students—will not again 
rush blindly into the maelstrom of Eu- 
ropean confiict. 

New voices—strong voices—young 
voices—are joining in protest against 
the absurdity of war, which settles 
nothing but demands the sacrifices of 
everything dear to man. 

ye = 
Scholarship and Service 


. and moving, Jefferson, 
like every community, needs devo- 
tion from its citizens to carry on its 
vast program. Organizations such as 
the G. O. Council, the “Liberty Bell,” 
the Student Patrol, the Orchestra and 
Football Team are some of the opera- 
tive forces of the school. 

However, service to the school does 
not necessarily consist only of partici- 
pation in one or mor of these activities. 
Those who achieve high standing in 
their subjects in addition and attain 
Arista membership do more for their 
school than those who use their work 
on a team or in a club as an excuse to 
neglect their studies. 

Therefore our aim as students should 
be to make actual all the power for 
good we have in us and to develop our 
minds and bodies to the point where 
the co-ordination between both is al- 
most perfect. 

Only in this way can we become at- 
tractive human beings and loyal citi- 
zens of the society in which we live. 
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Some Values of An 
Exchange 


By CAROLINE MACKO 
Editor-in-Chief, ‘Hilltop News,” 
South River, N. J. 


EOPLE, all over the world, ex- 

change various things and each 
group has a reason for doing so. We 
elementary school people have reasons 
for exchanging school newspapers. 
When we read articles written by chil- 
dren of other schools about the various 
activities in their schools, we get new 
ideas from them, and this helps us to 
improve our school. We also get ac- 
quainted with people all over the 
United States. This is very interesting, 
as we get to know what they are like 
and some of the things they are doing. 


Our newspaper articles also help 
other school children. For example, in 
our school we do not line up when we 
enter the building. Some boys and 
girls took advantage of this and ran 
as soon as they got in the halls. The 
eighth grade tried a way to stop this 
and they succeeded fairly well. As soon 
as the other schools heard this, they 
wrote to us and wanted to know how 
we succeeded in doing this. We replied 
that short sketches given in assembly, 
signs made by the children and an- 
nouncements had stopped most of 
them. The letters we wrote pleased our 
English teachers because it helped us 
in our work of letter writing. 

Another instance is our citizenship 
roll. People wanted to know the value 
of that and what the boys and girls 
had to do to get their name on it. We 
told them that the children did not 
have to have good marks in their les- 
sons, but if they behaved to the best of 
their ability, it would be all right for 
their names to appear on this list. 

Exchanging newspapers also helps us 
to be kind in our criticism. When our 
editors write articles to other news- 
paper staffs, their kindest expressions 
are used. 

When other editors write something 
complimentary about “The Hilltop 
News,” it greatly encourages our news- 
paper staff and they work harder than 
ever to have others keep their good 
opinion of them and their school. 


Boosts “United Front” 


“The West Junior Courier” of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., carried as an editorial 
“The Courier’s ‘New Deal’,” which out- 
lined the staff’s intended co-operation 
with the C. S. P. Advisers Association 
in forwarding its “United Front” pro- 
gram. This is the first such treatment 
of the proposal we have seen. 
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SECOND ANNUAL MIMEO 


C.S.P.A. Invited to Participate In Unique Venture 


HE second volume of the “C. S. P. A. MIMEO” is now being con- 
structed. Three schools have already completed and sent their 
pages; many others have indicated their willingness to contribute 

material. 

Last year’s “MIMEO” was the work of twenty-nine schools: Fourteen 
senior high schools, six junior high schools, nine elementary schools. 
This year we hope to represent fifty schools. The first fifty to apply 
will be selected. If your school has a mimeograph publication, you will 
want to assist in this annual mimeograph project. 

Here are the instructions for your page in the “C. S. P. A. MIMEO.” 
Please follow them carefully. Do your best for this page is to be used as 
a model. Use illustrations if possible. Make the material as interesting 
as possible. Use material that will be interesting to other schools as well 
as to your own. If you care to, you may use material which you have 
already used in your paper. Remember this sheet is to be used in a book 


of model mimeograph work. 


The following are the technical instructions: 

1. Use only paper 81x11. If each school were to use its own size 
of paper it would be practically impossible to bind the sheets into a book. 

2. Use the following margins: one inch at the top; one-half inch at 
the bottom; one inch at the left side; one-half inch at the right. 


3. Be sure mimeographing is clear. 


Run off approximately 325 


sheets of the paper. Let the page dry thoroughly or blot the sheets so 
the ink will not smudge when handling or in shipment. 

4. Use a good grade of white paper. 

5. Use one side of sheet cnly. 


6. Your page number is 


7. Send by parcel post to E. C. Whitbeck, Senior High School, 


Mechanicville, New York. 


THE DEADLINE FOR MATERIAL IS JANUARY 31, 1936. 


Copies of the “C. S. P. A. MIMEO” will be on sale at the C. S. P. A. 
Convention or write to Mr. Murphy for your copy. 

If you are interested write to E. C. Whitbeck, Chairman Mimeograph 
Section, Columbia Scholastic Press Association, Senior High School, 
Mechanicville, N. Y., for further instructions and page number. 


WE SEE... by the PAPERS 


“Terrace Tribune” of Schenectady’s 
(N. Y.) Nott Terrace High School, 
swung into its annual subscription cam- 
paign by giving every student a free 
copy and enlarging the paper from 
four to six columns. Also, promising 
to continue the popular “Pinfeathers” 
column, to publish eight issues and to 
accept the thirty cent semester sub- 
scription fee in installments. Irresis- 
table, says this editor, and, irresistable 
it was, we understand. 


Oakland Tech’s (Cal.) “Scribe 
News” has a fetching array of column 
or paragraph heads on its editorial 
page. Look here, if you don’t believe 
it. . . “Mesquita Bites,” “Susie Says,” 
“The Curtain’s Up,” “This N’ That,” 
“Whozit,” “Oddities,” “It Happened 
This Way...,” “Skan-Dal..,” “Sing 


Sing,” and, of course, the editorials. 


We swell with pride for Tucson, 


Arizona’s, “Cactus Chronicle” carries 
a story from a visiting alumnus say- 
ing that the “ ‘Chronicle’ appears fre- 
quently on the walls of John Jay Hall” 
at Columbia. If alumni from other 
schools could visit us other publica- 
tions would carry a similar story. 
Optimism personified in the “Scarlet 
Tanager” of Poquonnoc Bridge, Conn., 
which carried in its first issue for the 


year and on the front page at that, 
the “Vacations Schedule.” 


“A penny saved is a penny earned” 
had its origin, if we recall correctly, 
in Ben Franklin’s state and the editors 
of “The Keystonian” of Scranton- 
Keystone Junior College are following 
suit. As an ear they have their postal 
permit printed on the first page to the 
right of the title. It saves stamping, 
labor and many other things, and it 
does save that penny. 
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Financing An Elementary 
School Publication 


By JOHN DOLAN 


Principal, Longfellow School, Teaneck, N. J. 


BOUT the only elementary school 
A that has no financial worries in 
the publishing of its paper is the 
elementary school that has no paper. 
However the very fact that the paper 
demands an effort for its appearance 
adds zest and pride in the promulga- 
tion of the school’s voice. 

Thomas Paine in his “Crises” sum- 
marizes this struggle against financial 
worry with “The harder the conflict 
the more glorious the triumph.” Put 
forth the effort for your paper and the 
reward will be there, and will manifest 
itself in acquainting parents, teachers, 
and pupils with the school program. 

Lack of funds apparentiy seems to 
be the biggest problem in these days 
of economic stress in almos: all school 
enterprises, and more so in mimeo- 
graphed publications. Longfellow 
School, Teaneck, New Jersey, is in a 
rather fortunate position since through 
an organized publicity program in 
which the children act as salesmen, and 
purchasers, the “Longfellow Topics” 
always disposes of its four hundred 
copies at ten cents per copy, three 
times a year. 

To finance an elementary school 
paper, first and foremost there must 
be a realization by the faculty, that a 
school newspaper or magazine offers 
one of the best means of expressing 
the child’s emotional thoughts and ac- 
tions. It must also be conceived as an 
incentive for improvement in school 
work. 


HREE procedures may be em- 
ployed in financing a_ school 
paper. 

1. Allotment of funds from the 
Board of Education. 
Partial financial assistance from 
Board of Education, the remain- 
der by advertisement, patrons, 
and sales of the publication. 


3. Self sustaining; the entire project 
being supported through sales of 
the paper. 

With an allotment of funds from the 
Board of Education there is very little 
danger of the paper not being a finan- 
cial success. It would be necessary for 
the principal to include in his budget 
a request for enough paper, ink, sten- 
cils for the paper. The rest is largely 
an administrative probiem. 

At Longfellow School a Teacher’s 
Hand Book dealing with the actual, 
step-by-step process of publication pro- 
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duction has been prepared as a guide. 
What each teacher does commencing 
with the Kindergarten through the 
Sixth Grade is carefully enumerated. 
There is also a companion hand book 
for the pupils who are selected from 
Grades Four to Six to assist them 
while they are engaged on the staff of 
the paper. Nevertheless when the 
Board of Education furnishes all ma- 
terial for the paper, an element of in- 
terest is eliminated since the paper 
usually is given away. The psychologi- 
cal factor of interest raised when the 
pupils save up their pennies to pur- 
chase their school paper is omitted. 
And the feeling that comes with suc- 
cessful accomplishment is lost. 

Partial financial support, from the 
Board of Education to say thirty or 
forty per cent and the remainder by 
advertisements, which if at all possible 
should be left out, patrons aid, and by 
the sales of the copies at from five to 
ten cents per issue is another means. 
This adjustment is not as satisfactory 
as the first one, but provides insurance 
of success. 

If you find you must carry adver- 
tisements to insure the success of your 
paper, remember color work on the 
mimeograph with color inks attractive- 
ly expressed, draws attention to the firm 
and adds life and value to the adver- 
tisement. Call on firms from which 
your school buys, for they wish to 
keep the patronage of your student 
body. Make the students aware of the 
mutual benefits of purchasing material 
from your advertisers. Big magazines 
make this appeal and your paper can 
also. Your staff artists can carefully 
fashion on the stencil any design or 
cut that a firm wishes. Practice in free 
hand work on the stencils with a fine 
stylus will give your workers a knack 
with the intricate marks or difficult 
signs that will gain recognition from 
the advertisers. 

And last but not least is the self- 
sustaining of a school paper, where the 
faculty are cognizant of the value of a 
paper and have a feeling that their 
paper must be a success, educationally 
and financially. The “Longfellow 
Topics” is in this category, since it re- 
ceives no aid and is entirely self-sup- 
porting. 


A SCHOOL paper can be a suc- 

cess and always keep out of the 
“red” if careful planning is exercised 
in preparation and functioning. After 


the administrative set-up is established, 
properly the entire burden will not rest 
on one head but each teacher will take 
some part in the make-up. The teach- 
ers are advised early as to the amount 
of material required from their classes; 
the classes are set to work on art, 
poetry, songs, music, literature. All 
this must be completed at a definite 
time. However while this is in progress, 
posters, and various advertising de- 
vises are to arouse pupil interest. 
Children are always pleased to see their 
name in print. Honor rolls, perfect at- 
tendance, and the like are splendid 
mediums to be used in guaranteeing a 
large purchase and also higher schol- 
astic record. Class graphs indicating 
the number of copies ordered are 
posted on a large bulletin board where 
all students may see how many orders 
are being placed from the classes be- 
fore the paper is on the stands. Re- 
member every name is generally a copy 
sold. This statement is somewhat mer- 
cenary but experience seems to indicate 
that by and large this is true. 

To conclude, this problem of financ- 
ing an Elementary School Paper or 
Magazine is one that can be easily sur- 
mounted. Before launching into a 
school paper you have the entire 
support of the faculty, even if it is only 
passive. The remainder is just work. A 
feeling of accomplishment comes over 
those connected with the paper, when 
sheet by sheet a complete cross section 
of the school is compiled. Remember 
that into a great many homes, goes this 
school paper which is a record of the 
school. A school without a paper is 
indeed like a school without windows. 


With the Press 


Associations 
(Continued from Page 5) 


the history of the Association, in No- 
vember, and the occasion was taken as 
calling for a front page story in the 
“Morning Call,” Paterson’s leading 
morning newspaper. 

About three hundred delegates from 
twenty-nine high schools attended and 
listened to the leading advisers and 
student editors who took charge of 
sectional and round-table conferences. 
Local newspaper men spoke at the gen- 
eral and sectional meetings and Phil D. 
Collins, Director of Publications at 
Montclair State Teachers’ College, was 
the dinner speaker. Miss Rose Alden 
of South Side High School, Newark, 
is General Secretary of the association. 
Mr. A. Duryee Crooks, adviser to “The 
Criterian” of East Side High School, 
Paterson, took charge of all conference 
announcements. 
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The Adviser In The Teachers College 


By PHIL D. COLLINS 


Director of Journalism and Publicity, State Teachers College, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


F the adviser in a teacher training 
I institution is responsible for the or- 

ganization of the entire college pro- 
gram of journalistic activities, then it 
seems inescapable that he must base 
his program upon some such principles 
as these: 

1. That a teachers’ college is strictly 
a professional school. Its business is 
to prepare teachers. 

2. That the journalistic program, 
therefore, must be planned strictly in 
relation to the nature and needs of the 
schools and communities which the 
college serves. 

3. That all workers in the program 
are a part of a State enterprise and are 
active professional workers; thus, social 
and professional consciousness should 
take the place of individual motives. 

4. That the program, therefore, 
must serve not merely its own campus, 
but the alumni, the local community, 
the schools of the State, and the gen- 
eral public. 

5. That the program should train 
effective journalists and, in addition, 
effective advisers of school publica- 
tions. 

6. That the program should give 
students a chance to learn advisership 
through active contact with the labora- 
tory school. 

7. That the program for the labora- 
tory school should exemplify the stand- 
ards recommended in the college. 

8. That the value of the program 
should be tested by a study of the 
strength or weakness of graduates in 
the teaching field. 

9. That the college has a responsi- 
bility to report its activities to the body 
which created it—the State. 

10. That the college is serving a 
changing society and that therefore the 
journalism program should be subject 
to continual study and adjustment. 

I believe that only upon some such 
granite foundation as this can you 
build a structure that will have 
strength, proportion, and purpose. 


[* the light of these standards, what 
agencies, then, are necessary? The 
following seem to be indicated: 

1. Class work in journalism. 

2. The college newspaper and other 
student publications. 

3. The laboratory school and _ its 
journalism program. 

4. Avsystem for publicizing both de- 
partments. 

>. A director to synthesize all 
branches of the program. 
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Ts adviser, whom I should prefer 
to call the Director hereafter, must 
begin by studying the college and its 
relation to the State. He must visualize 
the whole thing clearly before he can 
take even a first step toward setting 
up a program, or toward revising one 
which is already established. 


He must confer with his administra- 
tive heads and be sure that his plans 
are well known to them and have their 
support and approval. He must visit 
the schools of the State and meet and 
know school press advisers throughout 
the college’s area of service. He must 
make the acquaintance of state officials 
in charge of education. He must know 
as many newspapers and their editors 
as he can and make them his friends. 
His knowledge of the communities 
where his students will go as teachers 
must be first hand. Only then will his 
program bear the stamp of the au- 
thentic. 


OW he looks at the curriculum. 

Whether it offers separate courses 
in journalism or distributes its offering 
as units of other courses, he scrutinizes 
every unit. testing its value on the 
measuring stick of professional prep- 
aration. 


He allows greater emphasis on all 
units that will have a practical value 
for the school press adviser and, while 
he does not eliminate all else, he sub- 
ordinates all that has only general, 
broadly cultural, and non-professional 
value. He carefully adjusts the time 
element so that whatever the students 
will need most will not be squeezed out 
by what may be interesting but of little 
use to him later as a teacher. 


Hé looks at the student newspaper. 
Since his students are sure to car- 
ry with them into the teaching field the 
things they have seen done on their 
college paper, it behooves him to set 
the highest standards for them to fol- 
low and to study the set-up of staff 
organization constantly, improving it 
day by day. From him must come the 
creative measures that will keep the 
paper flexible and finely attuned to the 
needs of the campus, the community, 
and the State. He must watch ever- 
lastingly for ways in which the ideals 
of social and professional service can 
be held before his college workers. 
He must search for all lines of con- 
tact that may be established between 
the campus and the living world out- 
side. His staff workers receive and 


study the finest school papers the coun- 
try produces. They work according to 
a carefully planned office schedule 
which provides for getting all things 
done on time. They are systematic and 
businesslike in all their dealings. Their 
duties are clearly outlined in writing. 
Their work is so distributed that every- 
one works but no one overworks. They 
are aware of WHY they are on the 
staff; their professional attitude is pres- 
ent in all they do. 


E turns to the laboratory school. 

Here again, the class instruction 
in journalism work and the student 
publication set-up must represent the 
best ideals that are practically possible. 
All the basic principles of the college 
program are duplicated, in reduced 
form perhaps, in the laboratory school. 
For here is the proof of his college 
pudding! “If to do were as easy as to 
know what were good to do—,” said 
Portia. It seems to me that the college 
director of journalism must meet the 
challenge of adjusting theory to prac- 
tice. He can scarcely recommend what 
he has not tried; and the laboratory 
school is his golden opportunity. The 
tie-up that is essential between the lab- 
oratory school and the college can be 
made in two ways: College students 
should frequently visit classes in the 
laboratory school and should be thor- 
oughly familiar with its course of 
study and its program. 


A system of assistant adviserships 
can be set up whereby college student 
journalists may contact laboratory 
school journalists and work with them 
in building up all details of their pub- 
lication and staff organization. The 
college must constantly prove the use 
it is making of its laboratory school, 
and this is one way in which that use 
can be admirably shown. Until that 
close integration is accomplished be- 
tween the two levels, the really great 
opportunity for professional training is 
being overlooked. 


HEN the house has been thor- 

oughly put in order, then it is 
time to think of reporting to your em- 
ploying body—the people. The grow- 
ing importance of neighborliness and 
understanding among nations finds its 
reflection among schools and communi- 
ties. No one doubts any longer that the 
school is responsible for acquainting 
the public with what goes on behind 
its doors. Furthermore, in understand- 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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SELECTED SHORT STORY 


By Ira Richards, Jr., 3 
S HEILA swung back and forth on 


the wooden seat of the iron swing. 
The long chains were rusty and they 
stained her hands, and she sang softly 
to herself and swung higher still, 
snatching at leaves at one end of her 
arc and letting them slip through her 
little fingers and drift down on the 
rose bushes at the other end. 

“Look, ’Chelle,” she cried gayly. 
“look how high I am.” 

“Not too high, now,” said Michelle, 
but she spoke warningly fror: force of 
habit, without looking up from her 
knitting. 

“Look, the leaves,” and the child 
leaned far back and held on with one 
hand so that her bright curls floated 
behind her head. 

"Yes, I see,” but Michelle didn’t see; 
she was counting the stitches on one 
needle: Vingt-et-un, vingt-deux, trois 


Sheila, swinging out over the rose 
bushes into the golden sunlight and 
back into the shade among the soft 
fingers of locust leaves, felt blissfully 
happy. She saw, only just out of her 
grasp, a lush green spray. How pretty 
it would look twisting down! She bent 
her graceful body forward and back, 
rising a few inches each trip. She felt 
the warm sunshine on her bare legs 
where the wind had blown the short 
skirt up to her waist; she felt it for the 
last time. The child reached with one 
hand for the leaves, and then with 
both. She made no cry; Michelle 
heard nothing save her bedy striking 
the ground not ten feet off, which 
splintered the ivory needles in her 
hands,—saw nothing but the empty 
seat swinging crookedly back and 
forth, and she knew that Sheila was 
dead. For a moment the nurse 
didn’t move. Then laying her knit- 
ting on the bench with care, she rose 
dazedly and moved toward where the 
child lay, her head cruelly twisted on 
the slender white neck. In one hand 
were clenched the green leaves. 


“Oh, God. Oh, God,” said Michelle, 
and she dropped on her knees beside 
her baby. She reached forward and 
raised Sheila’s empty hand; she felt 
for the pulse, expertly, as she had 
learned thirty years before in the hos- 
pital at Brussels. There was none. 
Suddenly she felt so terribly far away 
from Belgium, a wave of loneliness for 
the people she had left long ago; she 
was a stranger here, utterly so, now that 
Sheila was gone. She felt old too; the 


Twelve 


starched white uniform had for a long 
time now hidden the years, but she 
was old inside, under her thin and 


wrinkled shell. 
And then, although Michelle was a 


strong woman and had never really in 
her entire life given way to grief or 
happiness or love, although she knew 
this and was proud of her restraint. 
she fainted. And when she recovered 
in a few minutes and heard music such 
as she had listened to in Italy when 
she herself was a little girl and her 
parents had been young and _ hand. 
some, she said, “This is heaven and ! 
am dead, and everything takes care of 
itself.” And then she opened her eyes 
and found herself on the ground with 
her gaze directly upon Sheila, who 
hadn’t moved at all and never would 
again, who wouldn’t ever hear the 
pretty Italian music . . . 

There was music. Michelle sprang 
to her feet in terror. She was fright- 
ened as she had never been in her 
life, not even in the most dreadful mo 
ments in Belgium during the war. 
Some one should find her here by the 
dead child. Her brain raced madly 
What could she do? And then she 
saw the man with the hand-organ, the 
one who came every year in the heat 
of July and played under the same 
tree until a window of the beautiful 
house was thrown up and he was told 
to go away. For a moment she swayed 
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Pendulum” (s Given 


Choice 


66 ENDULUM” is the second 

of the three stories selected 
from a large number of exchanges 
by the editorial staff of “The 
Dragon” of St. George’s School, 
Newport, R. I., for the current is- 
sue of the “Review” as an excep- 
tional bit of student writing. 


ee 


our second choice is ‘Pen- 
dulum’, which was published in 
the January issue of the ‘Vindex,’ 
the publication of St. Mark’s 
School, Southborough, Mass. The 
author, Ira Richards, has presented 
a strong, central effect in well- 
chosen language, but we feel stories 
dealing with mental disorders can 
never be as convincing or logical as 
those of a more normal nature.” 


on her thin feet encased in the high 
black shoes, then walked calmly over 
to where he stood with the sunlight 
streaming through chinks in the foliage 
on his soft white hair. From a worn 
leather purse in the pocket of her dress 
she drew a folded bill and pressed it 
into his free hand. He must have dis- 
cerned from the expression of her ey2s 
that he was to leave, for, smiling at 
the same time gratefully and resigned- 
ly, he turned slowly away and started 
down the long blue-gravel drive to the 
main road, still playing. Michelle 
stared after him. 

Desperately then she turned back to 
the child, her full white skirt sweeping 
over the tops of the low rose bushes 
which she hastened through to reach 
the swing. Stooping, she raised the 
girl in her arms; the weight was noth- 
ing for her. The music was growing 
more faint, yet she felt it riveting in 
her ears as she climbed the white steps 
toward the porch, mocking her as she 
saw the shutters of Madam’s windows 
opening into the sunlight from under 
the low roof. Madame was rising, and 
Michelle’s thin old body, stooped now 
by the child’s leaden weight, passed be- 
tween the rich green boxwood into the 
shadow of the house. 


* * * * 


It was a gay mood, and their minds, 
like children’s, seemed all to have cap- 
tured it. The paper lanterns in the 
windows hid the early winter darkness 
and threw their soft light into the 
large, bare, white room. There were 
three mirrors, running from the floor 
almost to the ceiling, surmounted by a 
row of light blue bulbs. A woman of 
fifty sat at the make-up table before one 
of these, her wrinkled face vivid with 
lip rouge and eye shadow, her dark 
dress covered with spilled powder. A 
young girl played the piano in the cor 
ner, singing softly to herself. A verv 
old lady with wispy white hair was talk 
ing to herself absently as she sewed on 
a tiny doll; but no one paid her anv 
attention, no one listened. 


“Listen!” suddenly shouted a thin 
old woman by the window. The heads 
of twenty women turned toward her. 
waiting; they all knew she was the 
oldest and had been here when they 
came; she must have been here for 
years and years. Or was it hours? 


“Listen,” she said again. She was 
the leader. What she did the others 
did likewise; when she voiced an opin- 
ion, they agreed, they obeyed. They 
had talked over who would take her 
place if she left. If she left! Where 
would she go? That always ended the 
discussion, leaving them vaguely irri- 
tated, restive. “I am the Queen.” 


(To Be Continued) 
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What To Do Till The Doctor Comes 


By LOUIS BONSIB, Jr. 
Editor, “The Totem,” South Side High School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


F you are one of those hardy old 
I souls who likes to sit down and leaf 

through a lot of monotonous, un- 
interesting pages of an annual gar- 
nished here and there with a cut or two 
and perhaps a cartoon that should have 
been sold for metal long ago . . . if 
you are one who loves his old-style 
make-up with few pictures and fill-space 
copy, or if you are one who believes 
that a yearbook is not a thing of beauty 
as well as a record, then you will not 
profit by what is to follow. 


Successful editors during the next 
year will realize that a yearbook is 
much more than merely a collection of 
pictures and club histories; that it is 
an expression of the imagination and 
the abilities of its staff. Each day will 
bring new thrills and new experiences, 
new problems and natural solutions. 
Before long, time will have gone; and 
the greatest of all thrills will come as 
these editors open the completed book 
with pride in the fact that it is their 
own expression and that they have 
done well in this expression. 


Printing, typography, engraving, and 
make-up have all taken a new position 
among the arts. Setting type is no 
longer a simple business of making the 
lines fit. It is an art, effective only 
when it is well planned on the dummy 
sheet. The importance of feeding and 
make-ready are dwarfed by new pro- 
cesses and better workmanship in print- 


These illustrations present two examples 


a good club-page layout; and the right, an 
interesting opening page for the faculty sec- 
tion. On the left-hand page, a head would 
be placed at the top in the space provided. 
In this case, the head should not be more 
than 18 point in any face that your printer 
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might have. 
of the new-style make-up. The left illustrates ; 


Louis Bonsib 


* 


ing, and engraving has developed into 
a skillful grafting of art and science. 

Everyone likes to look at magazines 
which are cleverly written and cleverly 
illustrated. So the most fun of all is 


getting ready to make layouts and plar 
the book. 


Fidel type of layout which might be 
applicable to use in your book is 
worth noticing. The advertising sec- 


The club picture would be 
placed in the left-hand top corner as shown. 


_ A picture of the principal would be proper 


for the faculty opening page in the space 
shown on the right-hand page of the draw- 
ing above. Below his picture a clever, yet 
fitting caption will complete the idea. 

The above pages illustrate the author’s sug- 


> 


tions are of great value in “Time,” and 
both the advertising and editorial sec- 
tions of “Vogue,” “Harper’s Bazaar,” 
“Vanity Fair,” “The American,” “Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens” and many 
movie and radio magazines present ex- 
cellent field for our search. To set 
down definite rules for the making of 
modern layouts would be to begin an 
endless job. But if you are able to 
secure the use of a November 15 issue 
of “Vogue,” you will find the best 
modern layouts, applicable in most 
cases, on pages 5, 10, 31, 33, 34-35, 38- 
39, 42-43, 56-57, 59, 60-61, 62-63, 66- 
67, 68-69, 70-71, 72-73, 76-77, 93, and 
96. In the December “Vanity Fair” 
pages 11, 16, 20, 21, 22-23, 30, 35, 
36-37, 41, 45, 46-47, 56, 63, 67, and 68. 
Now lots of these are impossible. Some 
are not only too expensive, they are 
impractical also. But merely exposing 
yourelf to this kind of layout will help 
you get the “feel” of the thing and 
make it easier sledding later on. 

Now continue your job. Put yourself 
down in a comfortable chair and start 
your work, looking, reading, studying 
as you go. And if your mother won’t 
be too greatly irritated, you might tear 
out some of the pages which show the 
best work. You won’t get it done in a 
day or a week or a month. But it is 
great fun! 


. here on, disappointments ar- 


rive fast and furiously. Nine out of 





gestions for a modern, well-planned feature 
page. The page also could contain a line of 
type placed in a balanced position in about 
18 point type, to extend entirely across each 
page. The photographs should have artisti- 
cally good composition. The cost should not 
be prohibitive, inasmuch as they are square 
half tones, and the beauty outweighs added 
expense. 
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ten layouts you have seen, you won't 
be able to use. And you won’t be able 
to use them until engravers begin to 
donate their services to school annuals. 
It’s that tenth one you must find. It’s 
that tenth one that must furnish you 
with an idea—not a layout—for your 
book. 

Then from these you may develop 
your book, page by page, picture by 
picture. From these you will develop 
your own book with your own ideas, 
inspired—not copied—from other edi- 
tors. 


Yet no matter how different your 
layouts will be, fundamentally the year- 
book each year remains the same. 
There are probably always the same 
clubs, the same faculty, the same 
school and equipment, and the same 
educational systems. Your original 
treatment will be that thing which will 
distinguish your book from the rest. 


It is because of this that you should 
plan your book ahead of time. Don’t 
wait until every picture is taken and 
every story written! Get busy now 
to make a complete layout of every 
page of your book. Follow last year’s 
specifications, and when you finish in 
June you will be surprised to discover 
how little change you have made from 
the original dummy. This layout will 
not only give you a graphic picture 
of your finished publication, but it will 
aid you in setting up a budget, since 
you know just about what your ex- 
pense will be. You will save in photog- 
raphy too, if you know what you have 
to take before you take it. 


RYING something new won't hurt 

anyone. And if you are cautious 
in your use of modern layout, you can’t 
go far wrong. Let your adviser, your 
engraver, and your printer know what 
you are trying to do—let them advise 
and help. They’re likely to be just 
enough on the other side to help you 
to reach a happy medium. 


The mechanical phase of the book is 
relatively unimportant. While some of 
the technical terms and processes are 
hard to understand, printers and en- 
gravers have a way of pulling through 
the most ignorant of our lot. 

Most editors who are close enough 
to a printing or an engraving plant 
that they can visit one or the other 
or both. If you take your cot along 
and live there a few days, you'll have 
gained much, and without bothering 
them too greatly. At any rate, you 
should spend a few days in these 
places, studying production, learning 
the technical terms, and learning how 
to order. Your printer and engraver, 
or any other printer or engraver, will 
be glad to take you through his shops 
and explain as you go. 
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ANNUAL ASSETS... 


|In every issue of “The Review”, 
you will find a column of this nature 
devoted to what the annuals of these 
United States are doing.—Editor. | 


oe He. eg 


very unique yet practical experi- 

ment was carried out by the 

“Western Hills Annual” of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Miss Ruth McKinley, 
its editorial adviser, writes regarding 
the treatment of the editorial theme 
which concerns a survey of the school, 
“We feel that it is much better to carry 
an editorial theme that really has a 
message throughout the book.” 

In the “Foreword” of the “Annual,” 
we learn, “This year, something of 
more material and practical interest 
to the public and to students has pre- 
sented itself, namely the School Sur- 
vey. This survey is being conducted 
by the Federal Office of Education, 
which is a part of the Department of 
the Interior, which in turn is a cog in 
the federal executive machine. Conse- 
quently there is at present a national 
spotlight focussed on Cincinnati 
schools. 

“We feel it almost a duty, therefore, 
to do our bit in bringing before the 
eyes of the public, a true picture of 
what Cincinnati schools are and what 
they do, as represented by our own 


Western Hills High School. 


“In the opinion of educational au- 
thorities there are seven cardinal aims 
of present-day schools, namely: Devel- 
opment of Character, Cooperation, 
Civic-mindedness, Skills, Leisure Inter- 
ests, Health, and Vocations. Therefore, 
our book is divided into seven sections, 
to correspond to the seven cardinal 
aims.” 


As an example of how the editorial 
theme ties the book together, we quote 
from the section on Cooperation: 
“What advantage has a student in a 
large public school over one who is 
privately tutored at home? The skill 
acquired by the latter might be just as 
great, but would he learn to live with 
his fellows? Twenty-four hundred can- 
not dwell in halls built for twelve hun- 
dred without cooperation. Junior and 
senior, freshman and sophomore, sev- 
enth and eighth grader, senior and 
junior high school pupils all must give 
and take for the good of the whole. In 
the calendar of the events of the year, 
in the classroom, in the nerve-racking 
final rehearsal, in the bitter rivalry of 
competition for the teams, we must 
learn to understand the other fellow, 
to sometimes yield our point, to be tol- 
erant and forgiving in order that we 
may achieve that great harmony of 


cooperation in school as a preparation 
for adjustment to life as a whole.” 


Results of Questionnaire 


© analyze the school in all its 

phases for the survey, the follow- 
ing questionnaire was sent to all par- 
ents of the present senior class and to 
the graduates of the class of 1930: 

It is generally agreed that high 
schools should do the following things 
for their students: 

1. Teach them how to keep well and 
strong. (Health.) 

2. Make them masters of the com- 
mon tools of learning such as reading, 
writing, language, etc. (Skills.) 

3. Help them to develop high stand- 
ards of thinking and acting. (Char- 
acter.) 

4. Teach them ways of using leisure 
time profitably. (Leisure Interests.) 

5. Give them training in working 
and getting along with other people. 
(Cooperation.) 

6. Help them to understand the 
problems of current affairs. (Civic- 
mindedness.) 

7. Give them training which will 
help them in earning a living. (Voca- 
tion.) 

Put A. after the ones you think 
schools ought to do for all students. 

Put B. after the ones you think your 
school did for you, when you were a 
student. 

Put C. after the ones you think West- 
ern Hills does especially well for your 
boy or girl. 

Put D. after the ones you think 
Western Hills ought to do better. 

The results from the parents and 
graduates were as follows: 


Results from Parents and Graduates 


The same questionnaire with the ex- 
ception of B was put to the present 
senior class, with the following results: 


Results from Seniors 
cS. D. 
Pet. Pet. 
100 
48 


were er> 
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Get After The Pets 


(Continued from Page 7) 


monthly bulletin of the National Press 
Club of Washington, D. C., whose sub- 
title is “The National Press Club Swim 
as Viewed Every Month by Its Publi- 
city Committee. The Water’s Fine— 
Drop Us a Line,” ran a story on the 
pets of members which we reprint here. 


of a litter of nine that had been 
eagerly sought after. In his radio 
work, H. R. Baukhage supplies a real- 
istic bark through the medium of his 
wire-haired terrier, “Muff.” “Buck” 
claims to have once discovered his 
knowing pet eating coughdrops which 


OUR OWN PET SHOP 


That dog’s picture which appears 
on (or is just about to appear on) 
the cover of a nature mag is that of 
the pet of our own Russell Edwards 
of the American Tree Association. 
“Russ’s” canine is “the second best 
dog in the world,” according to H. O. 
(C.&O.) 


claims to own the first best. Both 


Bishop, who _ naturally 
have cocker spaniels. “Bish” says his 
dog “thinks me beautiful and a god,” 
causing William Atherton Dupuy, an 
authority on animal stories, to ex- 
plain that dogs have “notoriously 
poor eyesight!” 

All of which reminds us that our 
membership possesses a great variety 
of household pets. 

Perhaps the best known is Bacom 
(“Texas Tim”) Timmons’ cat. This 
former NPC president, who corres- 
ponds to Texas and other dailies, 
claims the distinction of being the 
only scribe named after a cat. One 
“Tim” salvaged the other “Tim” 
when the old Ebbitt Hotel was being 
torn down. The furry “Tim” has 
since been “Texas Tim’s’’ especial 
pride and joy. The two are insep- 
arable. Many a time ‘Texas Tim,” 
with cigar in mouth a la Joe Penner, 
has been seen wending his way 
through the National Press Building 
lobby carrying his plump namesake 
in his arms. For “Tim” spends much 
time in his master’s office. He sleeps 
in a bookcase compartment outfitted 
for the purpose. And there are other 
appropriate surroundings, ca.egoric- 
ally speaking. Not long ago ‘Texas 
Tim” is said to have delayed a cer- 
tin business trip until a later train 
just so that he could take friend 
“Tim” pussyfooting around the 
Washington Monument! 

Doug Silver, despite a heart set in 
an asphalt career, boasts of a feline 
born on Easter and marked with a 
cross! Tail-less, it frisks about like 
a rabbit. Jim True lets another cat 
out of the bag in confessing that he 
has a pampered purr-ball named 
Josephine that was prematurely called 
Jasper. 

Steve Early of the White House 
triumvirate had heart-throbs recently 
when he lost an English setter—one 
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had fallen from his pocket (‘‘Buck’s,” 
of course!) before the broadcast. 

And Jim Crane thinks the world of 
a setter named “Hank,” while Frank 
Wisnick divides his attention between 
three devoted dogs. 

P. S.—Wasn’t it Aldous Huxley 
who said: “To his dog, every man is 
Napoleon; hence the popularity of 
dogs?” 


If the grown-ups of journalism can 
find news in their pets and if three of 
the up and coming editors of school 
publications can get front page news 
out of the pets of their readers, let 
other editors get busy when the feature 
assignments have cleaned up the rest 
of the school and pry these stories 
loose. 


—J. M. M. 


Chickens Come Home 
To Roost 


N the two-foot high pile of publi- 
I cations awaiting attention when the 

C. S. P. A. office opened this fall 
was one which seemed remotely famil- 
iar in many of its aspects yet on the 
whole an entirely new magazine. It 
bore the unmistakable imprint of an 
experienced hand and one which was 
well versed in school publication lore. 

Inside was a slip of paper on which 
was read, “To ‘Murph’—with happy 
thought of the Summer of 1921—and 
of the first ‘Review’. Every, ‘Bunny’.” 
Then it all came back. 

“The Summer School Review,” pub- 
lished by the students in the extra cur- 
ricula class of the summer school at 
Washington State Normal School, 
Machias, Maine, was edited by Mr. 
Harold L. Chaffey, a member of the 
faculty and adviser to the “Dial” of 
Brattleboro, Vt., High School. The 
January, 1935, “School Press Review” 
carried a cover cut of Warwick Castle 
which was drawn by Miss Betty Mosher 
under Mr. Chaffey’s direction which 
appeared originally in their school 
magazine. 


N 1921, when your editor, then a 
high school teacher in Massachus- 
etts, taught his first summer school at 


Machias, Mr. Chaffey, then just out of 


the high school at Eastport, Maine, 
himself, was one of his students. The 
subject of their mutual interest at that 
time was history, with publication work 
as a side line. Following his usual cus- 
tom, whenever your editor found him- 
self in a school without a publication, 
he immediately took steps to found 
one. So far he has six to his credit. 
But returning to Maine, Mr. Chaffey, 
then a rolly-polly, red-cheeked fresh- 
man nick-named “Bunny,” was one of 
a group that helped him establish, 
write and publish the first summer pub- 
lication in that Normal School and 
probably the first of a summer Normal 
School in Maine. It was successful from 
all points of view and has been pub- 
lished nearly every summer since. 

At the end of the summer, Mr. Chaf- 
fey invited us to visit him at Eastport 
where we were to take the steamer for 
the return trip to Boston and at that 
time he showed us the site of the pro- 
posd Quoddy Dam which the Govern- 
ment has now started. At the same time 
he also pointed out the rambling, red- 
painted structure on Campobello Island 
where he said a Mr. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, a cousin of the famous “Teddy,” 
was lying ill. 


} penance years later presents an- 
other set of pictures and the issue 
of the “Summer School Review” which 
he returned to his Alma Mater to edit 
while he pursued additional studies. It 
features the dam on the front cover, 
carries an illustrated map of the 
region, an interview by one of the staff 
with Colonel Fleming, “The Man Be- 
hind Quoddy,” and another with Mrs. 
Roosevelt on Campobello. Mr. Chaf- 
fey, a poet, writer and artist of no mean 
ability, himself, has contributed from 
his three-fold skills to the finish and 
beauty of the issue. 

This edition of the magazine is a 
great improvement over the original 
one of 1921, which both of us thought 
to be top notch. Our concluding hope 
is that all whom we have met and 
worked with in the field of school pub- 
lications will advance along the road 
as ably and effectively as our student, 
colleague and friend of Eastport, 
Machias, and Brattleboro. 


State Chairman 

Miss Helen Keohane, adviser to 
“The Paseo Press” of Paseo High 
School, Kansas City, has accepted an 
invitation to become Chairman for 
Missouri of the C. S. P. A. She will 
succeed Mr. Thomas Ditmars who has 
been transferred from Central High 
School to the principalship of the R. 
J. DeLano School for Crippled Chil- 


dren and of the Irving Elementary 
School. 
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READING AND 
RAVING 


By Richter 
cN° entertainment is so cheap as 


reading, nor any pleasure so 
lasting.” —Lady M. W. Montague. 
We read in biographies that Abe 
Lincoln used to walk from ten to 
twenty miles to secure the loan of a 
book. Such exertion of energy, we 
would say, made Abe’s literary enter- 
tainment far from cheap, but when 
we consider the lasting benefits that 
he derived, the efforts he put forth be- 


come insignificant by comparison. 


The years and Abe passed away, and 
today we find practically every youth 
with ample opportunity for access to 
large, well-equipped libraries stuffed 
with the best of books, newspapers, and 
magazines. While Abe Lincoln had to 
take care not to contact a splinter as 
he sat down on his rail to rest and 
read another chapter, the modern 
youth has every convenience desirable 
in our up-to-date libraries. 


Our college boy would not walk 
twenty miles today for a small fortune, 
or even ten for that matter. I did 
read once about a guy who said he 
would “walk a mile for a Camel,” but 
I believe even he was a little windy. 
The thing that hurts, however, is that 
apparently the majority of fellows now- 
a-days will not walk the twenty steps 
necessary to lead them to the very 
threshold of a store of literary treas- 
ures for which Abe Lincoln, as a youth, 
would have cheerfully given ten years 


of his life. 


In the library we have a very com- 
plete collection of books of every de- 
scription. You can’t fail to find a 
book to interest you greatly if you 
merely sacrifice a small portion of 
your precious time. At any rate, the 
important thing is to get started read- 
ing. Once started it will grow upon 
you and become a habit that will prove 
not only fascinating and entertaining, 
but high education as well. I think I 
may safely say that any student can 
double the educational values he ex- 
pects to derive from textbooks and lec- 
tures by indulging in a reasonable 
amount of outside reading. 


It was several weeks before I, as a 
newly initiated freshman last year, dis- 
covered the “Hall of Pleasure” on the 
second floor of the Library Building; 
namely, the magazine and newspaper 
reading room. It is amply supplied 
with all of the largest newspapers of 
the state as well as the best magazines 
of the nation. It seems to me that 
anyone who cannot enjoyably and prof- 
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itably spend an hour a day here might 
just as well go back home and take 
that job on the ice wagon. 


The thing I’ve been raving about is 
that college students should try to cul- 
tivate reading habits and to utilize fully 
the benefits that our college library 
has in store for them. If some of the 
he-thwerps and she-thwerps who are so 
consistently wearing the paint off the 
quadrangle benches would occasion- 
ally try handling a few of the books, 
magazines, and newspapers that infest 
the library shelves, they would soon 
discover the really worthwhile things 
they have been missing. 


“WE MODERNS” 


(Continued from Page 3) 


save time in setting type. They also 
give variations of white space at the 


right to lighten up the page. 


With the tendency toward simplicity, 
another phase has been to reduce the 
string of headline decks to a single one 
for each head. Why tell the whole 
story in the headline? Given the op- 
portunity to say what you want to say 
in the top deck, you should be able to 
sell the story with the single deck at 
your disposal. 


ess I learned to appre- 
ciate the new forms gradually. I 
hesitated to break away entirely at first. 
Last September “The Reserve Record” 
appeared in Bernhard Gothic type in- 
stead of its former Goudy. Everyone 
seemed pleased. In January we fol- 
lowed “The Cleveland News” the full 
way and farther, using flush arrange- 
ments, single decks, and even putting 
cuts in the outside columns. A few 
typographic-conscious alumni remarked 
about it, but the majority accepted it 
pleasantly. We use medium face with 
light face italics for feature display and 
contrast. We use single rules below the 
nameplate and for the boxes around 
the ears. By experimentation we have 
developed a paper that is at least dis- 
tinctive and individual. 


I should like to see many more pa- 
pers adopting the logical fundamentals 
of the new typography, but I should 
certainly hate to see all papers assum- 
ing the same appearance. Already my 
printer advises me that other papers 
are begging him to copy “The Rec- 
ord’s” style of make-up for them. Such 
requests are, of course, very compli- 
mentary, but it seems that by so doing 
a paper is sacrificing its individuality 
and neglecting the wide range of op- 
portunity the new typography offers 
for personal expression. 


Adviser In The 
Teachers College 


(Continued from Page 11) 


ing lies the basis for friendship. But 
the understanding must work both 
ways. Teachers are doing much to 
bring the community into the school- 
room. It remains for the Director of 
journalistic work to assume the respon- 
sibility of seeing that the schoolroom 
is brought into the community. And 
here again it seems highly important 
that teachers-to-be should do the work 
of publicizing the college. A staff, per- 
haps separate from the college news- 
paper staff, should gather news and 
prepare it for print; but this time the 
difference in the reading public re- 
quires a difference in treatment of the 
news. The fact that the student is 
forced to look at his school from the 
public’s point of view is one of the best 
things that can happen to him during 
his sojourn in a teachers college. The 
analysis of his college , its significant 
accomplishments and its needs, and the 
process of bringing them with tact and 
forcefulness to the community will be 
good for his professional and immor- 
tal soul. 

The importance of the Director’s 
role in supervising this program is 
clear. To show him how to contact 
daily newspapers, how to plan publicity 
programs and carry them through, 
how to give his school constructive 
publicity that still is NEWS and there- 
fore acceptable to a professional editor, 
—is to place in his hands a professional 
tool that will make him an invaluable 
asset to any school and community 
which he may later serve. To take him 
to press association meetings, to see 
that he learns his way about in the 
complex world of printer’s ink, to en- 
courage him to come to a realization 
of “what it is all about,” is to give him 
something for which he will be grate- 
ful, and to give him the means of be- 
coming a true servant in his profession. 

But the key-man back of any such 
program must be the Director. It is he 
who must harmonize, point up, and 
give meaning to all these scattered ele- 
ments. And it is no easy task. But the 
single fact that the nerve fibres of the 
journalism program extend into in- 
finite and adventurous channels makes 
the work of the Director an exciting 
challenge and should give him the pa- 
tience required to build slowly but to 


build well. 


Front page space was given to a well- 
written account of the fall meeting of 
the C. S. P. Advisers Association at 
Philadelphia in “The Scribe” of Had- 
don Heights, N. J., High School. 
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Deadlines: 


Newspapers—January 15 Magazines—February 5 


Annuals-July 1 


Entry forms have been mailed but the C. S. P. A. is always happy to extend the courtesy of a later recep- 


tion to those whom circumstances prevents from adhering rigidly to the above dates. 


The Public Be Pleased” 


Between NEW YORK and BOSTON Between NEW YORK and PROVIDENCE 
30 Day Round Trip $6.00 30 Day Round Trip $4.50 
One Way $4.00 One Way $3.50 

SPECIAL WEEK END EXCURSIONS 


New York to Boston and return $4.75 
New York to Providence and return $3.50 
(Tickets good leaving on Friday or Saturday, returning on Sunday or Monday) 


OUTSIDE Staterooms with Running Water, accommodating one or two persons, $1, $1.50, $2, $3, $4 


ORCHESTRA and DANCING 
Steamers Sail from Pier 11, N. R., New York City (Foot Liberty Street, Every Night at 6:00 P. M.) 
Write or Telephone: 
Passenger Dept., Pier 11, N. R. 


New York City 
Telephone: BArclay 7-1500 


Colonial Steamship Line 


Pier 11, N. R., New York, N. Y. 





THIS IS THE 1935 CONVENTION LUNCHEON—1499 GUESTS ARE SEATED IN THE 
GRAND BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL COMMODORE 


1519 Delegates Attended the Sessions of the Convention 


March 12, 13, 14, 1936 


ARE THE DATES OU SHOULD CHECK IN RED LETTERS ON YOUR CALENDAR FOR 
THEY ARE THE DAYS OF THE 


Twelfth Annual Convention 


OF THE 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


THE LARGEST GATHERING OF SCHOOL EDITORS AND ADVISERS IN THE WORLD 
LARGEST BECAUSE THE BEST—MOST PROFITABLE IN IDEAS AND IDEALS 


For Further Information Write: 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 
202 FAYERWEATHER HALL COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY NEW YORK CITY 
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